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IN THE LAND OF RUG-WEAVERS 
By H. O. Tanner 



MORE ANENT THE ORIENTAL RUG 

Keats's poetic dictum, "A thing of beauty is a joy forever," might 
have been written especially of Oriental rugs, so enduring is the interest 
manifested in them throughout the Occidental world, and so perennial 
is the wonder excited by their superb colors and unique designs. When 
first introduced into the West, they were possibly a fad — the luxury of 
the well-to-do of aesthetic tastes. That their use is now a fad, no one will 
contend. On the contrary, the demand for them has become so exten- 
sive and so stable that European and American enterprise has invaded 
the East, and has undertaken to direct, if not to monopolize, the manu- 
facture — often, if not usually, be it said with regret, to the detriment of 
the product. This is especially true in India, where American money con- 
trols the cheap labor, and where the workers do not scruple for a paltry 
price to copy old Persian rugs or work out the Occidental designs fur- 
nished them. Where this condition obtains, the glory of the old rugs 
that have been the marvel of connoisseurs is vanishing, and in certain dis- 
tricts we are forced to say of American influence what John Ruskin long 

Note. — Brush and Pencil is indebted for the illustrations in this article to the cour- 
tesy of Pushman Brothers, Chicago. 
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since said of the influence of 
the English on carpet -mak- 
ing in India, " Modern com- 
mercialism has laid its poison- 
ous trade upon this useful 
industry, . . . and to-day it 
is almost a ruined art." 

S. G. W. Benjamin, painter, 
student, and author, some 
years ago proved the futility 
of prophecy as regards this 
art industry of the East. " The 
time is coming," said he, 
" has already begun to arrive, 
when Orientals will import 
steam-made carpets from 




Europe for their own use; the 
manufacture of Oriental rugs will 
then cease, as the home demand 
falls off. Wages in the East will 
also gradually rise with the gen- 
eral rise of wages the world over, 
and this, in turn, will put a pro- 
hibitory value on rugs, which de- 
pend for their chief beauty on 
manual labor and individuality 
of expression. And then the 
Persian rug will become a thing 
of the past." On the contrary, 
there seems no likelihood that the 
production will cease. The mul- 
titude of workers are still labor- 
ing on, and will likely con- 
tinue to do so, for the pittance of 
a bare subsistence. Competent 

rug-weavers in India are content with one cent a day for their wages. 
The Old World does not move so fast as the New; the people are wedded 
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to custom; and rather than abandoning their special trade of ages and 
patronizing Western looms, they show a disposition, as stated above, to 




PERSIAN SILK RUG 

toil on and let Occidental masters come in and control their work. 
And what a simple, happy-go-easy horde of artists these Oriental rug- 
weavers are. The word "artists" is well chosen. "The common ex- 
pression, ' Artists are born, not made,' is easily verified in the typical 
rug-weavers of the Orient/' says Garabed T. Pushman, himself an Orien : 
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tal, and an expert in the rug industry. Undoubtedly, the harmonizing com : 
bination of colors, the unique originality of designs, and altogether pleas- 
ing effect of most Oriental rugs, bespeak of artists as their weavers. Yet, 
the average weaver is a .person of primitive simplicity, with practically 
no education. Most of them cannot even read or write. They seem to 
know little else except rug- weaving. Born in. a hut or tent, surrounded 
with looms and weavers, the children seem to grow up in the midst of 
this mysterious art; consequently it is not at all surprising to find children 
old enough to sit at the loom plying their little fingers deftly between the 
threads of the warp, tying multicolored strands of wool into knots, intently 
bent on following certain outlines of pattern peculiar to their district, in 
the mean time giving a distinct individuality to each rug by mistakes 
and additions of their own. 

" People of all classes and conditions are represented in the great army 
of rug- weavers; men and women, boys and girls, alike are engaged in 
the work; people living in the towns, as well as the nomad tribes wander- 
ing through the country, contribute their share. All through Persia, the 
.Caucasus district, and in many parts of Turkey, rug-weaving seems to 
be the main industry. Although the work is very slow and tedious, and 
the compensation unusually small, still, considering the fact that these peo- 
ple in their primitive simplicity have very few wants, and practically no 
knowledge of the world outside of their immediate circle, they seem to 
be perfectly contented to work patiently at the loom, trying to make each 
rug better, with the seldom realized hope of royal recognition for their 
superior workmanship, which is the height of their ambition. On the 
whole, they are a happy lot of people, and hospitable in the extreme." 

We of the West can scarcely comprehend this simple, abstemious 
life bordering almost on want, this willingness to toil for a lifetime, and 
have nothing to show, when the end comes, for all the years of labor but 
a few rugs to grace some rich man's home — bought for a song and treas- 
ured as masterpieces. I say bought for a song from the standpoint of 
what they would have cost if produced where they are finally purchased. 
Apropos of this cost of production and resultant sale price, I had a cur- 
ous incident recently brought to my attention. A native rug-weaver 
made a rug in Chicago, which took him three months and a half to com- 
plete. The actual cost of the rug to his employers, counting material 
and the living wages paid to the worker, was $350. It was then put on 
sale in the store for something like $15, the reason being that the cost of 
production is so infinitesmal in the East that the dealer could pay the 
first cost of similar rugs, plus transportation charges and duty, and sell 
them at that figure at a satisfactory profit. 

The interest in Oriental rugs in America has resulted, in late years, in 
the publication of several works designed to give the needed information 
respecting the industry. These, however, for the most part, have been 
costly, and hence not very accessible to the general reader. The result 
is that' the average person admires and covets with little comprehension of 
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what these treas- 
ures of the East 
imply. There is a 
certain poetry 
about Oriental 
rugs that few pur- 
chasers, perhaps, 
in the West ever 
think of. The 
family or tribal 
legends worked 
out in the pat- 
terns the religious 
or ethical meaning 
to the makers of 
the blended colors, 
the toil and priva- 
tion of which 
every rug is a wit- 
ness — these, for 
the most part, 
have been matters 
of interest only to 
the student. West- 
ern lovers of the 
beautiful only see 
and admire — and 
purchase if they 
can. We stand lost 
in wonder, as 
Mary Beach 
Langton says, be- 
fore many a fin- 
ished product of 
the loom, and 
would read, if we 
could, the 
thoughts written 
thereon. As each 
rug is the expres- 
sion of an individ- 
ual, are we not 
justified in think- 
ing that joy, sor- 
row, love, deep religious feeling, and sentiment of home may have 
found expression in this work of the hand? Surely, the rug made 
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for the hour of prayer, when every loyal Moslem turns toward his 
holy city, must embody many a prayer in its very texture; or the one 
intended for an offering at some shrine or for the adornment of some 
mosque must express something of the devotion the maker felt for his 
holy places; the fabric designed by the young girl as the wedding gift to 
her future husband must have had the colors selected with the constant 
thought of her lover in mind, as the one for the covering of the grave of 
a friend must be indicative of tender memories. Remember that all 
this production is the hand-work of a purposeful devotee. 

And again: " Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all 
manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and 
of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and of those that devise 
cunning work " it is written in Exodus. All Oriental art has upon it 
this stamp of human labor. As W. Y. Marquis once put it, had Hood 
lived in the East, he would have written the " Song of the Rug," and 
his " Stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt," would have 
been " Tie, tie, tie," etc., with some depressing Eastern monosyllable at 
the end of a line to take the place of " shirt " and rhyme with " rug." ^ It 
is woman's work, or was so until recent years, when commercialism 
impelled a few of the men to take a hand in the business. When we look 
upon and admire these precious treasures of the East, no two of them 
alike, each true in general to the family pattern, but all exhibiting the 
minor license of the individual makers, admiration of the art is apt to 
blind us to the condition of the women behind it. A few figures may 
serve to show that art is as long and as poorly paid in the Orient as in 
the Occident. 

A square foot of the best Persian rug is commonly estimated as worth 
about ten dollars, and an expert weaver working with .the regularity and 
assiduity born of necessity requires twenty-three days for the completion 
of this portion. The weaver is thus allowed only about forty-four cents 
a day for her wool and her labor. Three-fourths of this amount goes 
to pay for the wool, which leaves eleven cents a day for the labor of the 
artist. In India, as I said above, the weaver is content, or forced to be 
content, with as small a pittance as one cent a day. Better wages are 
earned in producing cheaper goods. An expert weaver can make a 
square foot of inferior rug, which is sold for about sixty cents, in two days. 
In this case poorer wool and cheaper dye are used. Though this allows 
the weaver only thirty cents a day for her wool and her labor, the portion 
' of the amount that can legitimately be termed wages is relatively larger. 
The poorer rugs, moreover, are twenty or thirty times as large as the supe- 
rior, which enables the operator to make better time. On the other hand 
the woman who makes cheap rugs works at a disadvantage, since she 
has to buy her wool, dye it, finish her rug, watch the market for buyers, 
and bide her time for a sale. The better-class rugs, on the contrary, are 
usually made to order and are paid for when ordered, or at least an ad- 
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vance of pay is made to permit the operator to subsist. With the reward 
of from ten to fifteen cents for an average day's work, it can readily be 
seen that the lot of the rug- weaver is anything but an enviable one. 
Penury necessitates the simplest fare. An average meal consists of bread, 
with a little cheese or a raw onion by way of delicacy. In some districts 
it is even impossible for the weavers to work in the open air, since the ex- 
cessive temperature dries out the threads and robs them of their elasticity. 
Hence the weavers are forced into underground places, where they main- 
tain sufficient moisture to keep the wool in workable condition by keeping 
at hand utensils full of water. 

The different knots used will show the enormous amount of work in- 
volved in the making of a rug. Of course the finer the quality of the 
goods produced, the closer are the knots. The different " stitches " are 
as follows: Seven by eight, or fifty-six hand- tied knots to the square 
inch; eight by eight, or sixty-four knots to the square inch; ten by 
ten, or one hundred knots to the square inch; twelve by twelve, or 
one hundred and forty-four knots to the square inch; and sixteen by six- 
teen, or two hundred and fifty-six knots to the square inch. The woman, 
therefore, who carries a pattern in her head, and deftly manipulates her 
threads so as to produce the required harmony of colors for a rug of the 
best quality, is obliged to tie about thirty-seven thousand knots in mak- 
ing a square foot of carpet, for which she receives as her remuneration the 
princely sum of two dollars and fifty cents. In short, drudgery, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, by operatives poorly paid, poorly housed, and poorly 
fed, is the price of every rug over which Western connoisseurs grow en- 
thusiastic. Art affords no more striking example of pathetic conditions. 

It is needless to say — this, again, is the statement of Mr. Pushman — 
that the pure and unquestionably excellent quality of material used in the 
making of Oriental rugs is the secret of their proverbial durability. The 
vast fields and fertile hillsides of Persia and Turkey seem to be especially 
provided by Providence for raising numberless sheep, goats, and camels. 
The wool of the lambs and sheep is mostly used for the pile of the rugs. 
The warp is often of goat's hair or fine quality of cotton. The preparation 
of the wool is quite a difficult task. May is generally the shearing-time. 
After sorting out the different parts of the fleeces, they are taken to the 
running waters and thoroughty washed over and over again, and bleached 
in the strong rays of the tropical sun. This is a trade in itself, as even 
in its simplicity it requires an experienced hand to do the work properly. 
After the washing and drying comes the picking and spinning. For the 
picking they usually have a heavy wooden frame with long, sharp pins 
protruding upward. The wool is drawn over and between these pins 
again and again, until it is pulled loose and ready for the spinning, which 
is done on the old-fashioned spinning-wheel. The wool for the warp is 
spun tight and of medium thickness, that of the weft rather fine, and for 
the pile heavy and loose. Then they are put into skeins ready for the 
dyers. Distinctly rich and unfading colorings, perhaps, have been more 
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the means of bringing Oriental rugs into general favor and admiration 
than mere durability. Only one blind to artistic beauty could fail to utter 
words of praise and admiration while studying an antique rug, with its 
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mellow colorings fairly aglow with life and luster. Creating designs and 
combining colors belong to the weaver, but the dyers carry the honor of 
producing color effects that have baffled the skill and learning of the civil- 
ized world. The dyers are a distinct class of people, different families 
having made a special study of certain color, producing it in its many 
varied shades. The family that could produce good red dye may be a 
poor one in producing blue or green. The secret is handed down from 
father to son, and guarded almost religiously — a sort of family treasure. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to note the peculiar significance 
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attached in different countries of the East to particular colors. The 
Egyptians, Mr. Marquis points out, regarded black as the symbol of error; 
white, as the emblem of purity; red, of zeal; yellow, of sorrow; blue, of 
truth. The Babylonians worked their religion into their rugs, making 
scarlet stand for fire, blue for air, and purple for water. The Persians 
have an abhorrence of light shades, and are partial to dark greens and 
yellows. With them, black and indigo represent sorrow; rose, divine 
wisdom; and green, the initiation into the wisdom of the Most High. The 
Turks regard green as sacred, and bar that color from their rugs. With 
the Chinese, yellow is the symbol of royalty; red, of virtue; white, of mourn- 
ing; and black, of depravity. And so with the other rug- weavers of the 
Orient. Their colors are to them a language; and while the expression 
may seem forced, it is nevertheless in a sense true that the weavers work 
into their rugs a sort of poetry which only the initiated can read. The 
same practice is followed to-day as in antiquity, despite the fact that the 
Western merchants, by the all-powerful means of according or with- 
holding patronage, have made their influence felt in the matter of patterns 
and colors, just as traders in the Western states have forced the weavers 
of the Navajo blankets to corrupt the simple, chaste patterns of early 
days into showier fabrics " that sell." 

That rug-making in the East should have been one of the most irighly 
prized arts, and should have developed into one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the Asiatic countries — a great industry in the East is something 
entirely different from what we term a great industry in the Western 
world, for the total rug product of the Asiatic countries probably does 
not exceed a million dollars a year — is, as has been said before in Brush 
and Pencil, scarcely a matter of surprise. The habits of the people, 
their mode of life, their style of architecture, their customs in the matter 
of home furnishing, all tendered to foster the industry. Rugs are the 
Oriental's carpets, his bed, his wrappings during periods of travel, cov- 
erings for his walls and portieres for his doorways, decorations for his 
temples, mats on which to kneel in prayer, trappings for pageants; in 
fact, almost everything from purposes of utility to those of high art. 

Each nation or district followed its own bent, and trained up its own 
rug-making families into something like national or district guilds. Some 
time in the forgotten past the stamp of approval was put upon certain 
products; some patterns produced by clever workwomen met popular 
favor, and acceptance of the fabrics was taken as a tacit order to perpet- 
uate them; some combinations of colors struck the Eastern fancy with 
a similar result, and, we may suppose, some other combinations of colors 
produced by less skillful manipulators proved an offense to the Oriental 
eye and were placed under ban, till similar combinations of colors became 
an unheard of occurrence in the industry. Thus, gradually through the 
centuries, styles of pattern and schemes of color became fixed. No 
one will ever know of the daring experiments that resulted in failure and 
rejection, but we do know that, however numerous these unfortunate ex- 
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periments were, the accepted patterns and color schemes became limited 
to a few, so that to-day the entire output of Persian rugs comprises only 
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about thirty patterns. Every • weaver, as said before, works in her own 
little individual variations, which are oftener a matter of chance or acci- 
dent than design; but for a weaver of to-day to produce a rug with pattern 
or color scheme in sharp departure from the accepted types that have 
come down through the ages would be deemed little less than sacrilege. 

George W. Newton. 



